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THE MARKET-CROSS OF CHICHESTER. 
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[Chichester Market-Cross.] 


Curcuester, like Chester, preserves its walls; and like | western division of Sussex. It does not contain any- 

that city, too, it exhibits, in the manner in which it | thing very remarkable, beyond the cathedral, with its 

lies, and the direction of its principal streets, undoubted | finely-proportioned steeple ; its old Town-Hall, of which 

evidence of having been a Roman settlement or en- | a view was published in No. 239 of the ‘ Penny Maga- 

campment. Chichester stands on elevated ground, be- | zine ;’ the old palace of the bishops of Chichester ; and 

~ six and seven miles from the sea-coast,in the | the Market Cross, of which a view is given above. The 
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walls, which are about a mile and a half in circuit, will, 
as long as they are preserved, be interesting to the an- 
tiquarian, and to all who wish to see actual evidence of 
what walled cities were in times passed away, and also 
to remark the mode in which Roman encampments 
were laid out. Chichester is believed to have been the 
Roman Regnum, or capital of the Regni; and it is 
supposed that the Emperor Vespasian resided here 
about the year a.p. 50, and that Claudius erected a 
temple within the city. After the Romans left Bri- 
tain it was occupied by the Saxons, from one of whom, 
a famous leader or chieftain, named Cissa, it was (at 
least so it is conjectured) called Cissan Ceaster, the 
city or castle of Cissa, and subsequently Chichester. 

Chichester is included in the list of towns of the 
Staple, in the statute of 27th Edward III., called Ordi- 
nacio Stapularum, the Ordinance of the Staple. It has 
returned two members to Parliament from an early 
period. By the Reform Act, the boundary of the parlia- 
mentary borough was considerably enlarged. A brief 
sketch of its municipal history is given in No. 240 of 
the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ Under the Municipal Corpo- 
rations’ Reform Act the city is divided into two wards, 
with six aldermen and eighteen councillors. The popu- 
lation in 1831 was §270. There is no manufactory at 
present in the city or its neighbourhood, but an exten- 
sive corn and cattle trade is carried on. 

The Market-Cross is pronounced by Mr. Britton to 
be “ the most enriched and beautiful example of this 
class of buildings in England.” It was erected by 
Bishop Story, of whom the Rev. Alexander Hay, the 
historian of Chichester, gives the following account :— 

** Edward Story, Doctor of Divinity, Fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, in Cambridge, was consecrated Bishop of 
Carlisle, October 14, 1468; and when he had sat nine 
or ten years there, was translated hither in 1478. He 
built the cross in the market-place, which, for beauty 
and magnificence, equalled, if not surpassed, any in 
the kingdom; and that the city might not be at any 
charge with it, he left (we are told) an estate at Am- 
berley, worth full 25/. per annum, to keep it in repair, 
which, a few years afterwards, the mayor and corpora- 
tion sold in order to purchase another of the same 
value nearer home. He founded also the Grammar 
School in this city a.v. 1497, and died in January, 
1502, in the 80th year of his age.” 

The Market-Cross stands in the centre of the city, 
at the intersection of the two principal streets, which 
run east and west and north and south. “ Like those 
of Malmesbury, Glastonbury, Cheddar, &c.,” says Mr. 
Britton, “ it was intended to shelter persons who 
brought articles to the market. A large central co- 
lumn, from which spring numerous bold ribs, beneath 
a vaulted roof, and eight pier buttresses, support the 
superincumbent panelled wall, parapet, pinnacles, and 
flying buttresses. Shields, charged with the arms of 
the bishop already named [Story], impaling those of 
the reigning monarch, are attached to the buttresses; 
whilst the walls between the arches and the outer ogee 
mouldings are ornamented with sculptured mitres. 
These mouldings terminate with large and elaborate 
finials, which serve as brackets to pedestals in niches, 
which are surmounted by fine canopies. Three inscrip- 
tions on tablets fill as many niches, whilst large clock- 
dials are inserted above them. The clock was presented 
by ‘ Dame Elizabeth Farrington, as an hourly memento 
of her good-will,’ in 1724. The open turret is compa- 
ratively modern, and executed in a very bad style*.” 


* ¢ Britton’s Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities,’ Lond. 
1830. In a note Mr. Britton says, “ John Newman, Esq., archi- 
tect of London, had elaborate drawings of this cross made in the 

ear 1829, for the purpose of making an appropriate design to 
nish its apex; it would reflect credit on the citizens of Chi- 
chester to carry such a design into effect.” 
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THE TZAR IVAN,—A FRAGMENT OF 

RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
Ownc to the slower advancement in civilization of that 
vast, and for the most part heterogeneous and thinly’ 
peopled empire, as well as to the want of a properly 
settled and observed order of succession to the throne, 
and to other causes, Russia in modern times has been 
the scene of a whole series of state tragedies, and has 
brought down to our own days the kinds of events and 
catastrophes which were common enough in the rest of 
Europe and in England during the middle ages, but 
which we have long been accustomed to reflect upon as 
things characterizing and belonging to remote periods 
of history. The adventures we are about to relate bear, 
in some respects, a resemblance to those of a mysterious 
state-prisoner in France; but, unlike the “ Man of the 
Iron Mask,” the identity of the Russian prince was 
fully established, and he ended a long captivity by a 
violent death. 

Ivan was lineally descended, on the female side, from 
the Tzar Ivan Alexievitch, who was put aside, in the 
order of succession, on the plea of imbecility, to make 
way for his younger brother, who ascended the throne 
and became the celebrated Peter the Great. He was 
the son of Anne, grand-daughter of Peter’s elder 
brother, by Antony Ulric, Prince of Brunswick : he 
was born in August, 1740; created Grand Duke by 
his aunt, Anne, the reigning Empress; and at her 
death, in the October following, succeeded to her 
throne by right of descent. Ina country like Russia 
an emperor in swaddling-clothes was not likely to have 
a long reign ;—Ivan’s lasted just sixteen months, he 
being deposed by Elizabeth in 1741, when he was 
arrested by soldiers in his cradle, and carried, with his 
father and mother, to the fortress of Riga. Aftera 
close confinement of eighteen months the unhappy 
party were withdrawn, but it was only to be conveyed 
to another state-prison at Dunamund, more secret, 
secure, and barbarous than the first. From Duna- 
mund they were privately removed to the castle of 
Oranienburg, a small town in the province of Vorentz ; 
and here the child was cruelly separated from its parents,” 
shut up in a distant part of the fortress, and, after some 
time, reported to be dead. His parents, having pined 
for two years at Oranienburg, were removed to Kolo- 
mogori, where Anne, his mother, expired in March, 
1746. Not long after this event, a Russian monk dis- 
covered that the young Tzar was alive, and in the 
castle of Oranienburg; and setting to work with great 
industry and art, the monk contrived to release him 
from prison, and convey him many hundred miles across 
the country, intending, in a proper place, to set up his 
banner, proclaim Ivan emperor, and effect another revo- 
lution. The fugitives, however, were surprised and 
taken at Smolensko. What became of the monk is not 
stated,—it is most probable he was knouted to death. 
A mystery also hangs over the movements of the young 
Tzar, but it should appear that, after being rapidly and 
most secretly removed from one prison to another, he 
was at last consigned to a secret cell in a convent on an 
island in the lake of Valdai, not very far from the high 
road between Petersburgh and Moscow. How long he 
remained in that convent, and in what manner he was 
treated there, none of his biographers have attempted 
to explain, one of them observing, correctly enough, 
that it is not surprising there should be much obscurity 
in the history of a state-prisoner immured from his very 
infancy. In 1756 he was secretly conveyed, by Count 
Peter Shuvalof, grand master of the artillery, to the 
house of his cousin, Ivan Shuvalof, in Petersburg, 
where the Empress Elizabeth, who had seized his 
throne, saw him by night, and spoke with him without 
making herself known. He was then sixteen years of 
age, tall, and well-grown, but wholly uneducated ; and 
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from long pier smtomment deplorably helpless, and 
half an idiot. e empress is said to have shed tears 
at this interview, but reasons of state did not permit her 
to alleviate his misfortunes. The prince was carried 
off to the strong fortress of Schlusselberg, built upon a 
small island of the Neva, at the point where thai river 
issues from the Ladoga Lake, and there immured with 
the greatest precaution, none of the garrison knowing 
for a long time who or what he was. Under an arbi- 
trary government, where secret arrests are frequent, 
and state-prisoners common, the circumstance was not 
likely to attract much attention. 

Within the strong and lofty walls of Schlusselberg 
there is a long range of corridors, enclosing a large 
area, or open square, and containing dungeons for 
state-prisoners. The windows of the dungeons occu- 
pied were closed up with brick, leaving towards the top 
a small aperture, a few inches square, that admitted a 
sort of twilight gloom. At the very end of one of these 
corridors was the room allotted to the wretched Tzar— 
a vaulted cell about twenty-four feet square, with walls 
of bare stone, and floor of brick, and with no other 
furniture than a truckle-bed, a table, and two or three 
chairs. Ivan’s window, however, was not blocked up 
with brick—it was mercifully glazed with glass, covered 
with a plaster, which, while it admitted the rays of light, 
did not permit him to see through the panes and ob- 
serve what was passing in the corridor or square, nor 
allow of any one’s seeing into his cell. In this dismal 
apartment he was confined for eight years. 

From the life he had led no one will be surprised at 
the character drawn of him here, or at the state of his 
intellectual development when he had attained the full 
age of manhood. His ideas were few, and of the sim- 
plest kind,—his knowledge most limited; and though 
not absolutely an idiot, he betrayed frequent symptoms 
of imbecility, and sometimes of downright insanity. 
He could neither read nor write; he spoke a little 
Russian imperfectly, and knew a few words of German, 
which he must have learned in his childhood from his 
father and mother; his speech was always thick and 
inarticulate, and when agitated he stammered exceed- 
ingly. Fn his limited range of knowledge he knew pre- 
cisely the thing which it would have been best for him 
to have remained utterly ignorant of :—he knew that 
he had once been an emperor! On being questioned, 
at a later period, how he had obtained this information, 
he replied, “‘ I was told so by one of my guards, who, 
looking at me, burst into tears: on my asking why, 
he told me that he and the whole nation had taken the 
oath of allegiance to me ;—and the man then told me 
about my dethronement, and the accession of Elizabeth.” 
From some similar source he had learnt something 
about the Grand Duke Peter, and his wife Catharine 
(afterwards the Great), who eventually succeeded Eliza- 
beth. 

For some time he was allowed the use of plate, 
with fine table-linen (like the Man of the Iron Mask), 
aud a great variety of rich dishes, and all kinds of 
wine in abundance. He then frequently drank to 
excess, and, when intoxicated, became choleric and 
ferocious, raging like a maniac. In consequence of 
this, his allowance of wine was diminished. Like 
nearly all persons in his condition, he was particularly 
fond of finery and dress. It is said he would change 
his clothes twenty times a day, and walk about his 
narrow cell admiring himself. He retained some in- 
distinct notions of religion, and at times would pray 
very fervently; but here, again, he showed insanity, 
frequently boasting that he was in the habit of re- 
ceiving revelations from the angel Gabriel. 

In March 1762, when death, that tyrant more 
powerful but less cruel than emperors and empresses, 
had disposed of Ivan’s gaoler Elizabeth, Peter III. 

S 





who had succeeded her, and who, a few months later, 
was to be hurled from his throne by his own wile 
Catharine, and to be murdered by her satellites, con- 
ceived the whim of visiting the imperial captive in his 
dungeon. On approaching the island of Schlusselburg, 
the Tzar Peter narrowly escaped being drowned, which 
would have been a mild and pleasant death, compared 
to that he soon met with. He was accompanied by 
Volkof, one of the Narishkins, and General Baron 
Korf, who had been governor of the castle of Oranien- 
burg, during part of the time that Ivan had been con- 
fined there with his parents. The emperor and his 
attendants, without making themselves known to the 
captive, entered his dungeon. They found Ivan re- 
markably neat in his person and linen; his clothes 
were, however, of the coarsest quality. He looked and 
spoke like an idiot ; affirming one moment that he was 
the Emperor Ivan, and the next that Ivan was dead 
and gone, but that the soul of that emperor had taken 
possession of his body. On being asked whether he 
recollected his father and mother, he answered that he 
did; and then he burst forth into bitter lamentations 
that the Empress Elizabeth (of whose death he seemed 
ignorant) had kept them as well as himself in a 
wretched state ; adding, that he well remembered that 
he and they had once been under the care of a kind 
officer—the only person that had ever shown them any 
tenderness. Baron Korf instantly asked whether he 
should still know that officer. He answered no,—it 
was so long since—when he was a child—“ but his 
name,” he added, “ I have not forgotten—it was Korf.” 
Korf was much affected. Ivan, as we have mentioned, 
had heard something about Peter and his wife Catha- 
rine, and as he repeatedly said he hoped to be Emperor 
again (a hope with which he was at all times strongly 
pre-possessed) he was asked how he would behave to 
them. “ I would have them killed—executed—both— 
both!” returned the prince savagely. Here it was 
Peter’s turn to be affected, but in a manner different 
from that of Korf: he became giddy and sick at heart 
—was near fainting, and rushed out of the cell. After 
breathing the fresh air for awhile, he returned and re- 
newed the conversation with Ivan, with whom he 
remained about an hour. 

Soon after this extraordinary interview, Peter ordered 
the state prisoner to be removed, by water, to Kexholm, 
a fortress built on an isle at the point where the river 
Voxen flows into the Ladoga Lake. Ivan was conveyed 
in an open boat across part of the lake, towards a 
galliot which lay at anchor to receive him: the wind 
was high, and the water much agitated; this, at first, 
made him tremble with fear, but he soon became com- 
posed. ‘The storm increased, and the skiff was upset, 
but the boatmen, though not without great difficulty, 
saved the prince, and put him on board the galliot. 
In the month of August following, when the great 
Catharine, having disposed of her husband Peter, 
reigned over all the Russias, Ivan was removed from 
Kexholm, to be again shut up in his dungeon at 
Schlusselburg. This time his journey seems to have 
been made by land, for it is recorded that the carriage 
in which he travelled broke down near to the village 
of Schlusselberg, on the mainland, upon which, for 
fear that he should be seen, his conductors covered him 
all over with a cloak, and led him by some private pas- 
sages through the imperial palace there, down to the 
water side, where he was put into a boat, and soon 
consigned to his old quarters, from which he was des- 
tined never more to issue. 

In spite of every jealous precaution, vague rumours 
got afloat that Ivan, the rightful heir to the throne, 
was alive in Schlusselburg Castle. A secret, neces- 
sarily confided to so many, could not be kept, and ail 
the facts of the case became known to +7 who despe- 
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rately determined to take advantage of them. This 
was Vassili Mirovitch, an under-lieutenant of the regi- 
ment of Smolensko, then in garrison at the village and 
fortress of Schlusselburg. Mirovitch was grandson of 
the rebel of the same name, who followed Mazeppa, 
Hetman of the Cossacks, when he revolted from Peter 
the Great, and joined Charles XII. in his mad expe- 
dition into the Ukraine. He had petitioned the Em- 
press Catharine to restore to him the confiscated estates 
of his grandfather, and meeting with a refusal to this and 
other applications, he vowed revenge, and looked toa 
revolution as the only means of advancing his fortunes, 
As soon as he ascertained who the secret state-prisoner 
at Schlusselburg really was, he resolved to set him at 
liberty and proclaim him lawful emperor. This im- 
petuous ruined man had no money, no friends among 
the great ; his accomplices were even less considerable 
than himself. He first communicated his bold project 
to Ushakof, an under-lieutenant in the Velidi-Luki 
regiment, who, being easily gained, went with Mirovitch 
to a church, on the altar-stone of which the two con- 
federates swore secrecy and fidelity. They then drew 
up a manifesto, which they purposed publishing as 
soon as Ivan should be released. A short time after 
these transactions, Ushakof was accidentally drowned, 
and Mirovitch was left without a single confederate or 
confidant. . Despairing of being able to do everything 
single-handed, he sounded one Tikon Casatkin, a 
menial of Catharine’s court, whose discontented mind 
he prepared for a revolution, without explaining whence 
it was to proceed, or by whom it was to be conducted. 
With Simeon Tchevaridsef, a lieutenant of artillery, he 
was more frank and explicit, telling him at last that 
the Emperor Ivan was living, and would of a cer- 
tainty be released and placed under the protection 
of the artillery corps stationed at St. Petersburgh. 
But he did not tell Tchevaridsef who was to open the 
state-prison, and he never had any other confidants 
except within the walls of the fortress. The head- 
quarters of the regiment of Smolensko, to which Miro- 
vitch belonged, were in the village of Schlusselburg, 
and every week a hundred men from it relieved the 
guard in the fortress. At last his turn came to go 
upon that duty, but during a whole week that he was 
in the fortress, he could find no favourable opportunity 
for his purposes. He, however, discovered, and set a 
private mark on, the door of Ivan’s cell; and when his 
seven days were expired, he so contrived as to be con- 
tinued on duty in the fortress in lieu of another officer. 
The first person he gained over to his project was one 
Piskof, a common soldier; and with this single con- 
federate, on the 4th of July, 1764, at 10 o’clock at 
night, he revealed his plans to three corporals and two 
soldiers, whose eyes he dazzled with the prospect of 
wealth and promotion which were sure to fall to the 
liberators of the Tzar. Appalled, however, at the danger 
of the enterprise, these men long wavered; nor was it 
till two o'clock in the morning that they were induced 
to enter into the plot. Mirovitch then summoned about 
forty of the soldiers that were for the greater part 
roused out of their sleep, and telling them he had re- 
ceived some secret orders from the empress, ordered 
them to load their muskets and follow him. The men, 
without reflection or hesitation, obeyed orders, and 
rushed after him towards Ivan’s dungeon. On his way 
Mirovitch was met by Berednikof, the governor of the 
fortress, who had hurried from his bed on hearing an 
unusual noise. “ What means this disturbance?” cried 
Berednikof. Mirovitch replied by striking him on the 
head with the butt-end of a musket, and then seizing 
him by the arm, delivered him a prisoner to one of the 
corporals who was privy to the plot. They then ad- 
vanced to a strong gate which guarded the corridor 
leading to Ivan's cell. Here Mirovitch demanded ad- 
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mittance in the name of the empress, but the call was 
not obeyed by the sentinels within. ‘‘ Fire, and force 
your way,” cried he to his followers. The men dis- 
charged their muskets, and the sentinels returned the 
fire. On this the assailants, who had expected no 
opposition, came to a pause, and insisted on seeing the 
order of the empress, which they thought they had been 
obeying. Mirovitch instantly produced and read to 
them a paper, at the bottom of which he had coun- 
terfeited the imperial signature, and the purport of 
which was, that he, Mirovitch, was to remove Ivan from 
the custody of Vlasief and Tchekin, two officers specially 
appointed to take care of the royal prisoner, and who 
were at that moment within the corridor, and close to 
Ivan’s chamber. Where hardly anybody could read, 
deception was not difficult :—nothing doubting of the 
authenticity of the document he had produced, the 
soldiers prepared to renew the attack, and some of them 
dragged up a cannon from one of the bastions, which 
Mirovitch himself pointed against the corridor. The 
match was in his hand, when the strong gate was 
suddenly opened from within, and he and his party 
were admitted into the corridor without any show of 
resistance. Mirovitch rushed along the passage to the 
marked door of the prince’s cell—that door too was 
opened at his approach—and a little beyond its threshold 
stood the two officers, Vlasief and Tchekin, who, point- 
ing to a dead body on the floor, covered with blood, 
said, “ Here is your emperor!” Mirovitch gazed for a 
moment with silent horror, and then, recovering himself, 
returned with astonishing composure to the spot where 
he had left the governor of the fortress in custody. “I 
am now your prisoner,” said he, as he delivered up his 
sword, “adverse fortune has blasted my design—I 
mourn not for my own fate, but for the misery of my 
poor fellow-soldiers, the innocent victims of my under- 
taking.” He then embraced the under . officers, and 
surrendered with his men. 

A very few words may explain the foul catastrophe 
that threw the conspirators plan in the dust, at jhe 
very moment when he was flattering himself he had 
fully and easily succeeded in it. As svon as Vlasief 
and Tchekin saw the cannon aimed against the gate, 
and that there was no hope of preventing Mirovitch’s 
men from gaining possession of the person of their 
wretched charge, they ran to his cell with the deter- 
mination of murdering him. Ivan, who had_ been 
awakened by the noise, was pacing up and down his 
cell; he had no weapon, and he was almost naked, but 
he defended himself with the vigour of despair, and 
was not dispatched without great difficulty. Even 
after he had been pierced through the hand with which 
he had parried the murderer’s thrusts, he broke one. of 
their swords. He was stabbed in many places, but a 
wound in the back finished him. It is not probable 
that these officers of Catharine would have proceeded to 
such a horrid extremity on their own responsibility, and, 
indeed, it seems to be admitted on all sides that Vlasief 
and Tchekin had express standing orders from the 
empress to destroy Ivan in the case of any attempt, to 
release him being, or appearing to be, likely to succeed, 
On the day after his murder, the body of the prince, in 
a shirt and a pair of drawers, was exposed in the fortress 
of Schlusselburg, into which vast crowds were admitted 
to see that he was really dead. The concourse at last 
became so great, and the sympathy of the people so 
apparent, that apprehensions were entertained of a 
tumult. The disfigured corpse was therefore wrapped 
in a. sheep-skin, put into a coffin, and privately buried 
in an old chapel of the fortress. At the time of his 
death the Tzar Ivan was twenty-four years of age, 
twenty-three of which he had spent in prison, Miro- 
vitch met his inevitable doom with infinite coolness and 
courage, He was beheaded at St. Petersburg on the 
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25th of September, and his body, and the scaffold he 
suffered upon, were burnt on the spot. The Russian 
court, and the flatterers of that court, called it mercy, 
but, in reality, the punishment inflicted on fifty-five in- 
dividuals, (the poor ignorant soldiers and others,) who 
were treated as accomplices, was worse than death, and 


in some instances too horrible to describe. In praising 
the clemency of the great Catharine, who seldom in- 
flicted capital punishment, Voltaire, D’Alembert, and 
others, seem to have been ignorant of the pains and 
penalties she substituted for death. 





UPSALA, 





Upsaxa or Upsal, formerly the capital of all Sweden, 
at present of the province of Upsala, is an exceedingly 
pretty but small town, rendered remarkable by its 
ancient university and cathedral. It is situated near to 
tie great lake Malar, which facilitates its commercial 
intercourse with Stockholm, the present capital of the 
kingdom, but which lies low, and so much out of sight 
as not to enter into any of the views from Upsala or its 
environs. Several steam-boats already navigate this 
lake. The little river Fyrisa runs through Upsala and 
alls into the Malar. Within the town the banks of 
this river are planted with trees, and as, generally 
speaking, the houses are built apart from each other, 
and have gardens and groves about them, the effect, 
in the fine season of the year, is remarkably pleasing. 
The present fixed population does not exceed 5000 
souls, to which number, however, must be added the 
students frequenting the university, who generally 
amount to about 800. This seat of learning gives a 
quiet academic aspect to the whole city, of which no in- 
considerable part is occupied by the different buildings 
devoted to letters and science. Among these edifices 
the new library, a detached building, is the most con- 
siderable. Its architecture is simple and elegant, its 
situation excellent, for it stands on a gentle eminence 
that faces one of the principal streets, and is seen from 
most parts of the city. The foundation-stone was laid 
by his present Majesty soon after his accession. The 
interior was not quite finished last year. The books, 
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manuscripts, and other treasures of the old library of 
the university, were to be deposited here as soon as the 
place was in a state to receive them. 

The old buildings of the university are remarkable 
rather for their number and the variety of useful purposes 
to which they are devoted than for any external display 
of architecture. There are separate houses for the 
different professors and lecturers, who are numerous, 
and who have generally been distinguished, as a body, 
by their acquirements and the conscientious discharge 
of their duties as teachers. Their salaries are small, 
and the fees, which are paid only on the admission of 
students, very inconsiderable ; but to make up a proper 
remuneration for men of learning, such of them as are 
in holy orders have also prebends in the cathedral 
churches. Anciently the different nations, as they are 
called, which compose the Swedish monarchy, namely, 
the Ostrogoths, ‘Westrogoths, Swedes, Finns, and Van- 
dals, had all different academic dresses, which were 
discontinued on account of the animosities to which 
they gave rise. The interesting nomenclature which 
revives the recollection of mighty invasions and revo- 
lutions, when the Roman empire fell under the sword 
of the free men of the north, is still, however, retained, 
and each nation has its separate heads and endowments 
in the university. 

The foundation of the University of Upsala dates from 
the year 1476, when Sten Sture, the elder, obtained the 
requisite bull from Pope Sixtus 1V., and took the ancient 
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University of Bologna for his model. In the course 
of the following year the government and senators of 
Sweden granted to the institution the same privileges 
as were enjoyed by the University of Paris. In 1624, 
after the reformation of religion, the great Gustavus 
Adolphus, who was a benefactor to the institution, 
reorganized it in a few essential respects, and assigned 
it some estates which were put under the direction of 
the professors themselves in consistory. By an old law, 
which we believe is still observed, no one can undertake 
the important offices of a civil magistrate in Sweden 
without having undergone a public examination at one 
of the three Universities of Upsal, Obo, or Lund. The old 
library of the University of Upsala, which was founded 
by Gustavus Adolphus, contains 80,000 volumes, and 
many rare manuscripts and other curious objects. A 
building erected by Gustavus III. at the end of last 
century, and which contains a vast green-house, and a 
museum, is a noble edifice with a Doric portico, re- 
markable for its proportion and beauty. This edifice 
is situated in the middle of the botanical garden, which 
is like that of Trinity College, but much larger. It 
serves as an agreeable promenade to the inhabitants of 
the town. A little beyond it, on the other side of the 
river Fyrisa, there is a detached hall in which Linnzus 
lectured and taught the principles of his system. From 
the time of Linneus, who passed many years of his life 
at Upsala, and lies buried in the neighbouring cathedral, 
the Swedes have been distinguished by their love of 
botany. The botanical cabinet of the university, which 
was for some time under the direction of Thunberg, the 
distinguished traveller and naturalist, who deposited in 
it all the plants he had collected in southern Africa, 
Japan, and other countries, is exceedingly rich and 
interesting, and with the garden and conservatory 
attached, and the able professors employed, it renders 
Upsala a good school for this pleasing and valuable 
branch of science. The zoological cabinet, also enriched 
by the donations of Thunberg, and the mineralogical 
cabinet, stocked with specimens from all parts, and 
complete in what regards the minerals of Sweden, a 
country abounding more than most others in mines, are 
both of them very valuable collections. 

Among the public ornaments of Upsala is a large 
granite obelisk, erected to the honour of Gustavus 
Adolphus, in the name of the Swedish people, by 
Charles John, the reigning sovereign, who was formerly 
Marshal Bernadotte, and at one time a common soldier 
in the republican army of France. A remarkable cha- 
racter under all circumstances, Gustavus seems to have 
well merited the throne to which fortune raised him, 
and to have endeared himself to a brave and honest 
people. His obelisk stands in an open space between 
the university and the cathedral, and is much admired 
on account of the elegance of its form and the hero it 
commemorates. 

The cathedral, which is the finest ecclesiastical edifice 
in the kingdom of Sweden, stands opposite the old 
library of the university. It is in a good Gothic style, 
and reminded Bishop Heber of Westminster Abbey, to 
which, he says, it is not unlike. That excellent tra- 
veller, however, complains of some injudicious repairs 
and additions made in modern times, of the removal of 
all the carved work or tracery from the windows, and 
of a coating of white plaster, with which the good 
people of Upsala had disfigured the interior. A church 
was erected on the spot at the first, conversion of the 
Swedes to Christianity, but the present edifice is a work 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth century. It is about 
260 English feet in length, by 110 in breadth. It 
contains the tombs of many of the most interesting 
characters in Swedish history. In a chapel behind the 
high altar is the tomb of the great Gustavus Vasa, the 
liberator of his country, whose ashes repose there with 
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those of his wife, while several of his children and 
grandchildren occupy another tomb close at hand. 
This chapel has been recently painted in fresco by a 
distinguished Swedish artist who has studied at Rome, 
and formed his style on the great masters of the Italian 
school. The appropriate subjects he has treated are 
derived from the history of the hero who lies beneath, 
and his adventures among the hardy mountaineers 
of Dalecarlia, who, from the condition of a helpless 
fugitive, hiding and working in the mines, raised him 
to be king of all Sweden in 1523. In another chapel 
of the cathedral are the sepulchres of the families of 
Oxenstein and Stenbock. Among the tombs, which 
are too numerous to describe, there are several adorned 
with sculpture, the work of native artists—and here we 
may mention that the Swedes, whose performances are 
but little heard of in England, have for many years 
cultivated sculpture with great success. The works of 
Sergel, who was sent to study at Rome and Florence 
by the unfortunate Gustavus III., at the end of the last 
century, have been compared, in some instances, to 
those of Flaxman and Canova. 

Linneus, the pride of the place, lies interred under 
astone near the main door of the cathedral, with his 
much-loved wife by his side. The stone bears no in- 
scription—not even his name; but at a short distance 
from it there is a bust of Linnzus, cut in alto-relievo 
on black marble, and the following inscription engraved 
on a tablet of beautiful Swedish porphyry :— 

“ Boranicorum Parncirz, 
Amict er Discipunt. 
M.DCC.XCVII.” 
The countenance is very expressive, and this bust is 
said by his surviving friends to be the best likeness 
extant of the great naturalist. In a sort of cave ad- 
joining the cathedral they preserve{a rude wooden 
figure of the Scandinavian god Thor, which was one of 
the idols of the Pagan temple of Old Upsala. Ata 
short distance from the cathedral there is an old churcia, 
remarkable for having been the scene of the tragical 
death of St. Eric, the first Christian king of Sweden, 
who was murdered there by his subjects for attempting 
to overthrow their idols, and change the fierce religious 
faith they professed. Several other objects in or near 
to Upsala recall the memory of the times of the Runic 
mythology, and of the customs of a warlike and pre- 
datory people. The ruins of the Pagan temple where 
Thor frowned, with his “ mighty hammer” (the very 
image now preserved in the cathedral), still exist at 
Gamla-Upsala, or Old Upsala, and contain the broken 
image of another god. Near at hand are some rude 
barrows, or heaps of stones, which, according to tra- 
dition, cover the remains of ancient kings and warriors 
who once held dominion on sea as on land, and carried 
their victorious arms to the distant corners of the ocean, 
whence they returned with rich booty to carouse in ale 
and meed, and enjoy a foretaste of the delights of Wal- 
halla*, that paradise in which they would drink out of 
the skulls of the enemies they had killed in battle. On 
certain holidays the now peaceful and civilized people 
of Upsala meet at this spot, and commemorate in pota- 
tions of excellect ale the festivities of their Pagan 
ancestors. On the borders of the Milar Lake, some 
Runic stones and fragments of buildings are believed 
to mark the site of Sigtuna, the capital of the domi- 
nions of the god Odin, who founded the city himself. 
At another spot, about a mile from Upsala, there is a 
small house, which has been built over the large stones 
upon which the kings of the country used to be crowned 
in the open air, in much the same manner, we suppose, 
as the old kings of Scotlend, whose stove coronation 

* Walhalla, Hall of Heroes,—the King of Bavaria has given 
this name to one of his erections, which is figured and described 
in No. 274 of the ‘Penny Magazine.’ 
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seat, or throne, so scrupulously preserved in the Abbey 
of Scone, whence it was borne to Eng!and by the con- 
quering Edward I., oceupies so conspicuous a place in 
our old chroniclers and historians. 

The terrace of the castle of Upsala affords a fine 
view of the city and of the neighbouring country, which, 
for beauty and neatness, is said to resemble some of the 
finest parts of England. This old and very extensive 
fortress stands on an eminence near to the Library, and 
is interesting on account of historical associations, and 
the memorable events of which it was the scene during 
the age of Gustavus Vasa. It contains a curious bronze 
monument, erected in honour of Gustavus Erickson. 





LITERARY FORGERIES. 


Txere is an article in D’Israeii’s ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture’ under the title given above. The subject is an 
interesting one, and might be considerably extended 
beyond the limits of an article ; the author, indeed, con- 
fesses that a large volume might be written on literary 
impostors. The truth is, literary forgery is nearly as 
old as writing itself—nor is it peculiar to a country. 
Wherever value has been attached to written docu- 
ments, there, at intervals, cupidity, or a depraved 
passion for notoriety, has incited individuals to forge 
historical records, or to imitate the supposed produc- 
tions of an age, or of some illustrious author. Where 
such things have been done to amuse a social circle, and 
without any intention of perpetuating a fraud, they may 
be passed over as jokes, and in fact, have been fre- 
quently engaged in by persons eminent both for intellec- 
tual character and probity. But when brought before 
the public in a solemn manner, and backed by a series 
of falsehoods, they are to be highly reprobated; the 
delusion lasts but a short time; and too frequently the 
forgers find to their cost that “ honesty is the best 
policy.” .It would probably be difficult, now-a-days, 
to support a literary forgery, under competent exami- 
nation, for an hour; but during the eighteenth cen- 
tury the practice was a common one, and frequently 
imposed on literary individuals for a considerable 
period. 

Two of the most remarkable of modern literary for 
geries were committed by boys—clever boys indeed— 
but they both felt the smart of their departure from 
truth and honesty. One of these was poor Chatterton. 
Nothing very distinct has been, or will be elicited 
respecting the manner in which he effected his for- 
geries. His father was sexton of St. Mary Redcliff, 
Bristol *, and it was by means of his father’s connexion 
with that church that he appears to have conceived the 
idea of bringing forward his own productions as ancient 
literary relics. A coffer in a room in the church con- 
tained some old title-deeds ; it was broken open, and 
the title-deeds, which were wanted, were carried away : 
but a number of old manuscripts, which were also in 
the chest, were considered to be of no value, and Chat- 
terton’s father brought a quantity home as waste paper. 
This set Chatterton’s wits to work; he got up some 
poetical pieces, which he pretended to have found 
amongst the MSS. of the old chest; and being led 
further into his own snare by the inquiries of many 
people whose curiosity was excited, he kept up the 
delusion by a continued manufacture. The Chatterton 
controversy was at one time a subject of general in- 
terest, but it has now been nearly forgotten. Persons 
of rank in the literary world engaged in it, many of 
them defending the authenticity of the poems of 
Rowley, the name under which Chatterton published 
his fabrications. ‘These poems consist of pieces of all 
the principal classes of poetical composition,—tragedies, 
lyrics, pastorals, epistles, ballads, &c. As the pro- 

* See ‘ Penny Magazine, No, 169, and Brisrou in ‘ Penn 
Cyclopadia,’ y ’ y 





ductions of a youth of sixteen, they evince unquestion- 
able genius. Chatterton went up to London as a 
literary adventurer, where, after starving for some 
time, he put an end to his existence on the 24th of 
August, 1770, before he had reached the age of eighteen 
—exemplifying in his life and death a remark made 
by Southey, in his recent ‘ Life of Cowper,’ that little 
reliance can be placed on a kind heart, a quick i- 
bility, and even devotional feeling, where they are not 
controlled, directed, and strengthened by principle. 

The other literary forgery was that of the Shakspeare 
MSS., committed by Mr. W. H. Ireland, when he was 
a youth about seventeen. This created what is usually 
termed “a great sensation.” The most celebrated 
literary characters of the day were cheated into appro- 
bation ; and when the truth was afterwards discovered, 
offended pride naturally revenged itself by pursuing 
the author with invective, and depreciating his abilities. 
One of the fabricated Shaksperian plays (‘ Vortigern 
and Rowena,’) was performed at Drury Lane, on the 
2nd of April, 1796, to a crowded audience, flocking to 
see a newly-resuscitated play of Shakspeare’s. As Mr. 
Treland has fully detailed the particulars of his impos- 
ture, and has expressed his sorrow for the fraud, it will be 
better to give his own account of the affair. His father, 
who was a Shaksperian enthusiast, was incessant in the 
expressions of anxiety to possess an autograph of the im- 
mortal bard’s; and, says Mr. Ireland, “ being in a con- 
veyancer’s office, and environed by old deeds, the silly 
idea struck me of investigating numerous bundles of law 
documents, in the hope that I might find some instru- 
ment signed by Shakspeare; which labour, of course, 
proving abortive, I had recourse to a dealer in old parch- 
ments,whose shop I frequented for weeks, under the same 
fallacious impression ; when, finding all to no purpose, 
then it was, (as a German amalgamator of the horrific 
would assert,) that the demon seized his opportunity 
to place temptation in my way. In fine, wearied by 
the fruitless toil, in an evil moment, the idea first 
seized me of the possibility of producing a spurious 
imitation of Shakspeare’s autograph; when, without 
reflection, having supplied myself with a tracing of the 
poet’s signature, I wrote a mortgage deed, imitating 
the law hand of James I., and affixed thereto the sign- 
manual of Shakspeare. The instrument in question 
was shown, accredited in all directions, and my father 
rendered happy ; when, without a thought of anything 
further, I conceived myself amply recompensed in 
having been the instrument of producing so much 
felicity. 

“ For some days this mortgage deed, purporting to 
be between Shakspeare and one Michael Fraser and 
Elizabeth his wife, was inspected by crowds of anti- 
quaries and Shaksperian enthusiasts; when, on a 
sudden, the question was started, concerning where 
the deed had been found. I was of course appealed to, 
and never having once dreamed of such a question, it 
was on that occasion the first serious difficulty presented 
itself to my imagination. Fallacia alia alium trudit. 
The tale resorted to was as simple as possible, namely : 
That I had formed an acquaintance with a gentlernan 
of ancient family, possessed of a mass of deeds and 
papers relating to his ancestors, who, finding me very 
partial to the examination of old documents, had per- 
mitted me to inspect them; that shortly after com- 
mencing my search, the mortgage deed ‘n question 
had fallen into my hands, which had been presented to 
me by the proprietor. I added, that the personage 
alluded to, well aware the name of Shakspeare must 
create a considerable sensation, and being a very re- 
tiring and diffident man, had bound me by a solemn 
engagement, never to divulge his name. Such was 
the manner in which I accounted for becoming pos- 
sessed of the deed, sincerely trusting that the matter 
would thenceforward remain buried in eternal oblivion. 
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Your German writer of the marvellous would exclaim, 
‘No, no! it was then, too late; you had fallen into 
the demon’s share—was spell bound—within the vortex 
of his machinations, and incapable of extricating your- 
self from the impending fate that awaited you:’ be 
this as it may, I was not permitted to continue passive. 
The late Honourable Mr. Byng, afterwards Lord Tor- 
rifigton, Sir Frederick Eden, Bart., and a long string 
of persons, whose names it would be superfluous to 
annex, gave it as their decided opinions, that whefe- 
soever I had found the deed, there, no doubt, the mass 
of papers existed, which had been so long and vainly 
sought after by the numerous commentators upon 
Shakspeare. These assertions, incessantly dinned into 
my father’s ears, were retailed to me with increased 
vehemence. I was sometimes supplicated, at others 
commanded, to resume my search among my supposed 
friend's papers; and not unfrequently taunted, as being 
an absolute idiot, for suffering such a brilliant oppor- 
tunity to escape me. Thus circumstanced, I knew not 
how to act, and cursed the first precipitate measure I 
had adopted; while at every meal when I presented 
myself, the same alarum was rung in my ears, so that 
no alternative remained but to attempt something 
further, or be regarded in the light of a downright 
fool, not only by my father, but by the numerous per- 
sonages who had inspected and placed confidence in 
the mortgage deed. My evil genius predominated: I 
penned a few letters, and ‘ The Profession of . Faith,’ 
all of which passed muster; although, in many in- 
stances the documents produced as 200 years old, had 
not been fabricated many hours previous to their pro- 
duction.” 

Thus stimulated, Ireland produced his ‘ Vortigern and 
Rowena,’ and ‘ Henry the Second,’ as genuine plays 
of Shakspeare. The very circumstance of Drs. Parr 
and Joseph Warton, being entrapped by the Shakspeare 
MSS., and of George Chalmers, an author of consider- 
able repute, and holding an official situation under 
government, engaging, along with other literary men, 
warmly. in a controyersy, in which he took the side of 
the authenticity of the documents, is proof sufficient 
that they, manifested very considerable ability, especially 
when the age of the author is considered. He, however, 
lived to feel and confess that ability is best employed 
when consecrated to the service of truth. 





CORN-HUSKING IN AMERICA, 
{From a Correspondent.) 
Tere are certain rural operations amongst our Trans- 
atlantic brethren which are performed in quite a differ- 
ent way to the plans commonly pursued among ourselves, 
fur there the people prefer working together in little 
communities to labouring alone on their own rural 
domains. In some local sections of our own island it 
is not yet uncommon to see all the neighbours assemble 
with their horses and ploughs, on some particular day, 
in order to expédite the necessary spring-work of some 
on-coming tenant; and in the mountainous districts, 
where large flocks of sheep are kept, it is customary for 
as many persons to assemble where the “ sheep-shear- 
ing” is held, as are not oply capable of shearing the 
whole flock during the day, but also find sufficient time 
when the “shearing” is over fur feasting and drinking 
—and for engaging in feats of leaping, wrestling, and 
other rural amusements common to that part of the 
country where the “shearing” takes place. Our 
brethren, however, on the other side the Atlantic, are 
not satisfied with annual or semi-annual meetings, but 
contrive on every possible occasion to perform their 
labour upon a principle of co-operation. Such meetings 
are designated in the northern and eastern sections of 
America “ bees,” signifying thereby, I presume, that 
in such assemblings they imitate those industrious 
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their “chopping bees,” their “ logging bees,” their 
“ stump-extracting bees,” their “ corn-huski ie 
&c. &c. It is of this last-named “ bee” that I propose 
to speak more particularly, 

Indian corn or maize is harvested rather late in the 
season, in those portions of the North American con- 
tinent previously referred to; for after it has been cut 
it requires at least three or four weeks to cure effec- 
tually the thick and juicy corn-stalks. After it has 
been set up in large bundles for about that period, it is 
then taken on carts or waggons into the immediate 
vicinity of the barn, and the “* corn fodder” (after the 
“ husking” has taken place) is stowed away upon the 
hay-mows, or upon cress poles near the roof of the 
barn; while the “corn ears” are deposited in the corn- 
crib—a small building resting on wooden posts at the 
corners, in order to secure it from vermin, the sides 
being formed of narrow strips of thin boards with in- 
terstices between to afford a free cireulation of air, 
without which the corn would become mouldy and 
unfit for domestic purposes. Previous to this, how- 
ever, the bundles having been placed outside the barn, 
but as near as practicable, the “ husking bee” takes 
place. As it was intended for “a sort of frolic,” they 
are mostly young persons, of both sexes, that have been 
invited; and an hour or two after dark the business of 
“husking” commences. The “ huskers ” squat -promis- 
cuously among the bundles, and dexterously stripping 
off the leaves or “ husks” which envelope the corn-ears, 
sever them from the stalks and deposit them in baskets 
placed for that purpose ; while the un-eared stalks are 
cast to the common pile of “corn-fodder.” © The busi- 
ness of “ husking” is not carried on in total darkness, 
for to every little group. of five or six “ huskers” a 
lantern, lending a “ dim and dubious light,” is ¢om- 
monly allotted. Ifthe “cider season” has commenced 
(which commonly is the case), new cider is freely dis- 
tributed, and the “ whiskey-jug” is passed joyously 
around, “ from mouth to mouth,” for it is the custom 
to drink from the neck of the bottle.. About midnight 
they are regaled with hot coffee, with sundry cakes and 
sweetmeats; while fum and frolic, merriment and glee, 
reign uncontrolled, until-some one announces that 
it is time to re-commence “ husking.” During the 
whole night “ songs are sung and tales are told,” and 
it is at “ husking bees” that “ matrimonial .engage- 
ments” are frequently made up. Whisky and cider 
continue to circulate as the night advances; and by 
the time that day begins to dawn, the “ huskers ” will 
adjourn to the interior of the barn, and joim inva 
country dance, to the popular and national air. of 
*Yanxee Doopte.’ The whisky-jug is them -onéée 
more passed round, and the whole party, somewhat 
drowsy and weary, depart for their respective places, of 
abode, with the understanding that they are to assemble, 
a night or two hence, to have another “ husking-froli¢ ” 
at the house of some other farmer. 

Thus do the young people go from farm_ to: farm, in 
this sort of “ husking” community, until they, have 
“ husked” for all those that belong to their, little 
clique,—or at least for all such as have no objection to 
patronize “ husking frolicks.’ Such are the “-husking 
bees” of our Transatlantic brethren!. Productive of 
much good they cannot be ; for one-half of the hands 
employed by day would perform the same work im a 
much better manner, and at less expense, taking the 
feasting and drinking into the account, without any 
risk of endangering the health or morals, by an ex- 
posure to the night dews and the veil of darkness—for 
they husk under the broad canopy of heaven. 

*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
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